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Fig. 10. — Grains (" chamber casts") of pale-green serpentine (represented decidedly too 
dark) in a decalcified specimen of Liaasic ophite from the Isle of Skye, presented 
to us by Professor Harkness. The grains are for the most part invested with 
"true nummuline layer," which in some places is asbestiform. The grain, A .r, 
(which is below the level of ihe others) has its surface quite hispid with separated 
aciculi. Opaque: 210 diameters. 

Fig. 11. — Transparent siliceous " definite shapes" (only made properly visible by means 
of Webster's condenser, with graduating diaphragms) of the " canal system," 
partly imbedded in calcite. The matrix having been decalcified a little, the " defi- 
nite shapes" project above its surface : the thin end of the long one is still imbedded, 
as shown by the characteristic rhombohedral and macrodiagonal cleavages of the 
calcite passing over it. 120 diameters. N. B. — Figure 11 i is cancelled. 



LVIII. — Thi Euins os Ardiixatjn, Co. Galwat. By Q. Hestky 
KlNA.HAK', F. R. O. 8. 1. 

[Read November 8th, 1869.] 

Arbillaxts, or High Island, lies a short distance from the coast of 
Iar-connaught, and on it are the ruins of an ancient ecclesiastical 
colony. Of this island O'Flaherty, the historian, thus writes : " An- 
ciently called Innishiarther, i. e., the "West Island, it is inaccessible 
but on calm, settled weather, and so steep that it is hard, after landing 
in it, to climb to the top." He afterwards states that the abbey was 
founded by St. TTechin of Omay, and that eleven holy hermits are buried 
here ; while Hardiman in his notes gives the names of these men.* 

The ruins of the ancient structures are situated at the S. W. end of 
the island ; an irregular peninsula being enclosed by a wall extending 
from the cliff over a coose that enters the island on its western shore, 
to the cliff over another coose that runs north-westward into the south 
part of the island ; and inside this wall seem to have been all the prin- 
cipal buildings. 

Between the two cooses is a small lake, on the north shore of which 
the settlement was erected. The church was enclosed within a wall 
or cashel, and associated with it are other structures, with the prin- 
cipal clochaun. 

The accompanying sketch plan (map, PI. XLV.), shows the cooses, 
lakes, and wall, of all these buildings whose sites can now be traced. 

This island, about twenty-four years ago, was part of the Connemara 
property of the Martins ; while it belonged to that family the ruin* 
are said to have been protected, and to have been in a good state of pre- 
servation. Unfortunately, when it passed out of their hands it came into 
that of an absentee English proprietory, and during the famine and sub- 
sequent years (1846 et teq.) many of the most interesting of the carved 
stones were carried away. Since then no care has been taken to pre- 
serve the ruins, they being allowed to be destroyed by persons hunting 
rabbits ; while the crosses and the other carved stones have been knocked 



* O' Flaherty's " History of Hiar or West Connaught," pp. 114 and 1 1 5. 
K. I. A. PE0C — VOX. X. 4D 
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about and broken. The buildings, &c, which were observed, are as fol- 
lows : — 

No. 1 . (PL XL V., and Fig. 1 , PL XL VI. ). The foundation of a stone 
circular structure that appears to have been a clochaun. It was about 
twenty-seven feet in the inside diameter, the wall, at the base, being 
about four feet thick ; through it was a doorway two feet wide, opening 
towards the 8. "W. ; the stones of the foundation, except at the doorway, 
were built, not pitched. This erection was outside the outer wall, east 
of the N. E. gate. 

No. 2. (PL XLV., and Pig. 2, PL XLVL). In the outer wall, along- 
side the N. E. gateway, there is the site of an oblong double structure 
that appears to have been a FoiUac (or dwelling built of flags), and was 
seemingly divided into two chambers. The northern one was twenty-one 
feet long by six feet wide, and appears to have been a typical fosleac, as 
the flags used in the construction of its walls were pitched (or placed on 
edge), not built, apparently ; originally it was also covered with flags. 
The south chamber seems to have been two feet shorter than the other, 
but it was twelve feet wide. Its south and east walls were also made 
with pitched flags ; but the north wall, which was three feet thick at 
the base, including the thickness of the flags forming the south side of 
the north chamber, was built, the stones being laid flat. Running 
oblique from the south wall of this structure, extends the outer enclos- 
ing wall ; but of it all that now remains in position is a line of upright 
flags. North of this fosleac, between it and a large granite boulder 
on the edge of the cliff overhanging the sea, is the site of the N. E. 
gate into the outer enclosure. 

No. 3. (PL XLV., and Figs. 3 and 4, PL XLVIL). A rectangular 
clochaun. In the interior it is Bix feet long by five and a quarter feet 
wide, with walls that appear at the base to have been four feet thick. It 
had only one opening into it — a doorway looking nearly due south 
(8. 10 E.), that was three feet high and two and a half feet wide.* In- 
side, the walls went up square from the floor for about three feet, after 
which they coved in, to form the roof, the centre of which was crowned 
by three large flags (garnetiferous mica schist), the entire height from 
the floor to the apex of the roof being about eight feet. On account of 
its ruined condition, the original outward form cannot be seen; however 
tradition says that it was bee-hive shaped, like those on the Aran Isles. 
This building, as well as the next to be described, is outside the 
church enclosure, or cashel ; however, opposite its door there are the 
ruins of a passage about three feet wide, with walls of pitched flags, 
which seems to have led to a doorway in the wall of the cashel. From 
this it is conjectured, that although the building is outside the en- 
closure, yet the entrance into it was from within. In confirmation of 



» The clochanns on this island are of quite a different type" to those on the Aran 
Island, Galway Bay, for these have only one doorway, while all those on Aran seem to 
have had two, besides windows in most of them. 
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this idea, it may be mentioned that an old fisherman, who was met with 
at the ruins, appeared to say he remembered them so joined before the 
passage was broken down.* 

No. 4 (PI. LXV. and Fig. 5, Tl. XLVIL). A detached ruin about 
nine feet square apparently an Oileae (or stone building), built with flat 
stones, exoept the doorway, which was formed of large flags pitched on 
end. This structure is now so much dilapidated that nothing more can 
be learned about it. 

No. 5 (PL XLV. and Figs. 6, 7, and 8, PL XLVIII.). A rectangular 
clochaun, seven feet wide [north and south], by eight feet long, with walls 
about fire feet thick. This building also has only one aperture into it — 
a doorway in the east wall. The doorway is peouliar, as it narrows from 
three feet wide on the outside of the wall, to one and three-quarters 
feet wide at the floor, and one and s half feet wide at the top, on the 
inside of the wall. The outside of this clochaun is in a similar deplorable 
condition to that of the clochaun just now described; fortunately, 
however, the interior has been spared by the barbarians who have ruined 
the rest of the settlement, and displays a beautifully finished chamber, 
in good proportions, coved in on all sides, from the floor to the roof, 
a height of over nine feet, the apex being covered by three flags placed 
in steps, as represented in Fig. No. 7, which is a sectional view of the 
interior of this building. The sketch does not show the full beauty of 
the building, as its finish was similar to that of many of the interiors 
of the clochauns in the Co. Kerry, each stone fitting into or lying evenly 
on its fellow, and all joints being so close that a knife could scarcely be 
inserted between the stones. Moreover, all the corners are symmetrical, 
and curve evenly from the floor to the apex of the roof. This structure, 
although its west wall apparently was partly in the wall of the cashel, 
yet had no passage into it, the entrance, as before mentioned, being 
from the east. The doorway was about three feet high, and its lintel, 
on the inside, ought to be mentioned, as it is over six feet long ; that 
length being exposed, while the rest of it is concealed in the north walL 

No. 6. (PL XLV.) A doorway into the cashel. This, as previously 
mentioned, seems to have been joined by a passage to one of the clo- 
chauns (No. III.). 

No. 7. (PL XLV.) A rectangular chamber, nine feet long by four 
and a half feet wide. It is in, and extends nearly aoross, the thickness 
of the cashel wall. It appears to have been about four feet high, and 
was covered by large flags. It was entered from the cashel by a door- 
way two and a half feet high by three feet wide. 

No. 8. (PL XLV.) A rectangular chamber extending along in the in- 
terior of the wall of the cashel, and adjoining the south-west gateway. It 
is about thirty -two feet long, by four feet wide at the bottom, and coving 
into three feet wide at the top of the walls ; the roof being formed of long, 

* The man only partially understood English, and I, unfortunately, knew very little 
IrUh. 
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narrow, thick flags \_»etfig. 9. PI. XL VI. It was entered from the church 
enclosure by a doorway at its south end, about three feet high, and two 
and a-half feet wide. This, apparently, was a chamber for the door- 
keeper ; however, it is locally called " The prison." It is similar in 
construction to the wall chambers in the stoneforts [eahert and doom] 
in other parts of Ireland.* 

No. 9 (PL XLV.). The south-west doorway into the cashel, which 
was about two and a-half feet wide. 

No. 10 (PL XLV.). The site of a structure about fifteen feet square, 
that was built between the lake and the south-east doorway in the 
cashel. It probably was a clochaun. 

No. 1 1 (PL XLV.). The south-west doorway into the cashel, which 
seems to have been about three feet wide. This, and all the other door- 
ways into the cashel are said to have been through the wall, to have 
been about three and a-half feet high, and originally covered with flags. 
If this is a true tradition, all persons going into or coming out of the 
cashel must have crawled on their hands and knees. That this is not 
improbable seems likely, as on the islands of Aran the doorways into a 
few cashels, which are still undestroyed, are about of similar dimensions. 

No. 12 (PL XLV). A rectangular church, called on the Ordnance 
Map, " The Abbey ;" this is supposed to have been erected by St. Fechin 
in the seventh century. Its walls are built in courses, not grouted, as 
those of the churches on the Isles of Aran ; but it has an Egyptian door- 
way, sloping from the bottom upwards, and covered at top by a single 
flag, about six inches thick. 

No. XIII. The site ofastructure about thirteen feet long by twenty- 
one feet wide. It was situated alongside the south-east doorway 
through the outer enclosure wall, and contiguous to the previously- 
mentioned south coose. 

CAEVED AKD ScTTlPTTJEED SlONES. 

Those that have been left on the island consist principally of crosses, 
all of which are more or less dilapidated. At the landing place on the 
east of the island is a very perfect cross, of which fig. 1, PL XLIX., is a 
sketch. This is the most uninjured cross on the island. 

Near the centre of the island, at a holy well (the water from which 
is said to cure colic and all such complaints), is a handsome cross, of 
which fig. 2, PL XLIX., is a sketch. This cross is symmetrical, while 
first mentioned is not, as will be seen by the sketch [fig. No. 1]. 

In the cashel, partly broken, was found a cross somewhat similar to 
that at the east of the island [fig. 1]. This was taken and placed 



* In the county of Kerry, where cahers or stone forts are common, these wall 
chambers will be found ; nevertheless, these are not confined to that county, for in the 
stony parts of Galway and Mayo, in which localities stone forts had to be built, they 
have also been observed ; however, in these counties the typical forts are of clay, in which 
are derc-talamhi, or earth cares. 
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upright at the east side of the station between the S. "VV. and S. E. 
doorways of the cashel, in the hope that it might thereby be preseryed 
from further ill usage. There was also found among the ruins, having 
a portion of it recently broken, a long slab, in which, on both sides, 
were cut four holes in the form of rude crosses. These holes have been 
remarked cut in slabs at some of the old churches in the west of the 
county Galway, but usually in limestone flags. On the island called 
IUaun M'Dara the remains of three or four of these holed stones were 
observed — one was of a cross shape, with the four holes through and 
through the stone ; this is represented in fig. 3, PI. XLIX. ; while another 
had the holes associated with a handsome cross, as shown in fig. 4, PL 
XLIX. The holed stone found in the cashel on Ardillaun was placed 
upright at the station by the lake shore a little south-east of the cashel, 
for a similar reason to that stated in relation to one of the other crosses ; 
all the other crosses observed were shamefully misused, some being in 
fragments. Attention should be drawn to a ball of granite observed 
inside the cashel ; it is about fifteen inches in diameter. The use of 
this ball was not determined, and there seems to be no tradition about 
it. The author of these notes would suggest, that possibly it had been 
used by the inhabitants of the settlement for grinding corn in a bullaun, 
or rock basin. Against this suggestion, however, is the fact that no 
bullaun, could be found, and no person seems to have ever heard of one 
on the island. It should be mentioned that in ancient times there was 
a mill on the stream flowing from the lake to the sea ; but now the 
mill stones, &c, are all gone, the only thing to mark its site being a 
small portion of the milldam. The water supply iB so small, that evi- 
dently the mill should have been useless a great part of the year ; and the 
inhabitants have had to resort to querns, or some such method of corn 
grinding. It may be mentioned that inside the cashel was found 
a partially-cut stone, that seemed to be a half-formed quern. 



